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The Future of Art in Business * 


By Epcar J. KAuFMANN, President, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 


I SHOULD like to amplify the title to read—“The Future Application of 
the Principles of Art in Business’—business to me meaning industry in 
all of its parts from the creation of an article to the consuming public. 

In addressing this gathering, which is a cross section of typical American 
Industry, I shall probably find the capitalist, the manager, the engineer, the 
chemist, the scientist, and production manager, all asking what part art will 
play in future business. 

For a moment, I should like to take you back and state facts that have 
been told to you probably in your business life repeatedly, but which it will 
be necessary to high-light to bring you in tune with my opinion on this ‘subject. 

We are a country approximately 150 years old, made up of a fusion of 
all races of the earth. This country promised a freedom of personal appli- 
cation, without a tradition. To us flowed these people rallying around the 
rumor that America was a land of gold and honey. The result today has 
proven that the rumor was not a dream for our natural resources; the un- 
relenting application of the peoples who sprang from our early settlers; the 
great period of immigration all through this early period in our history brought 
us engineers, scientists, production managers and in short we have a country 
today looked upon as one of the outstanding industrial achievements of the 
world, and through its achievement, the richest country in the world. If 
you are acquainted with the history of the world you will know that wherever 
there were riches there one found the appreciation of the principles of art. 
And so we find here the riches of the people were poured back into a liberal 
educational scheme in the forms of schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. We find ourselves facing a consuming public more conscious of the 
principles of nature and who have a kindly feeling toward the rules of har- 


* Presented at the A. M.A. Dinner held in Detroit during the Autumn Convention, October 
29, 1929. 
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mony in the objects that surround their daily life; a people, who because of 
the lack of tradition, were able to, in a short space of time, arouse a demand 
in the public making them conscious of the acceptance and the appreciation of 
principles of art; because to say a thing is beautiful one compares it with 
that which is not beautiful and it is by contrast that one learns to appreciate 
these principles. 

When one speaks of the principles of art in industry, or when one speaks 
of the rules of harmony or the laws of nature, to many they seem like difficult 
subjects to comprehend and for that reason we sometimes push them aside as 
something for others to understand rather than ourselves. But the fact is 
they are extremely simple and are being applied to a large degree by all of us 
unconsciously. A little effort on the part of the men in industry to master 
these subjects would bring about a more appreciative attitude in those who 
are actually using them. One must not be afraid to attempt to master these 
things because they are so simple that school children know them quite as well 
as their arithmetic and spelling. 

Examples of this were apparent at the forum—following Mr. Plow- 
man’s paper’—in the effort that was made by various nationally known 
manufacturers to apply the principles of art to their products. I should feel 
it amiss if I did not record the mixed feelings that I had when I heard the 
various papers that were read. All were headed in the same direction but I 
am quite sure we did not all speak the same common language; there must 
have been some misunderstanding as to what are the principles of art in in- 
dustry. This I should like to try to make clear because most of the audience 
before me were at the afternoon session. 

There is a great distinction between modern art and modernistic art. 
Modernistic art is an attempt to do something contrary to the rules of har- 
mony, rhythm or nature; it is not modern; it is the work of the secessionists 
of the modern school. We should be very careful in the designing of our 
products that our artists and our officials are not led afield by trying to de- 
velop the modern art and instead creating modernistic designs. Modern art, 
is based upon the principles of art—the law of harmony will certainly live 
quite as surely as the modernistic swing of this effort is bound to die. 

I have been asked several times why it is that the department store owner, 
like myself, should take an interest in the application of the principles of art 
in industry. To answer that question I must take you back to my early life. 

While attending school in preparation for college and during my college 
years, I was forced against my athletic desire, to travel and to see the great 
countries of the world—to hear their appreciation of music, their desire for 
the beautiful—to cultivate an eye for color and to feel the works of art 
created by hand. One day my tutor, who wanted to make me harmony and 
art conscious, called my attention in a book store to a book written about the 


1 Fashion, Style and Art Spread to Other Lines of Business. Gen. Mgment. Series: No. 106. 
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laws of harmony and the beauty of proportion. He showed me on the title 
page four illustrations: a Greek Temple, a Violin, a Nude Man, and an 
American Axe. It amused me and I asked for an explanation. Although 
these drawings certainly did not look alike and were not created for the same 
purpose, the designer in all four of them applied the principles of perfect 
proportion so that any one of the four material objects fell within the rule. 
In other words, the rule three to five—or not more than forty and not less 
than thirty-three, was applied in the designing of all four of these objects 
and they were considered examples. The American Axe, which was well 
known throughout Europe, was perhaps unconsciously designed by the 
American manufacturer in perfect proportion. 

Do the principles of art belong in business? They certainly do. 

The industrialist and the business man—for after all I assume that as 
the business man I am looked upon as the medium through which the article 
has been created, manufactured and passed to the consumer—must take cog- 
nizance of the importance of art in business. What happens? A product is 
wanted for a great people. The capitalist summons thé engineer to his round 
table and develops a machine for mass production. The chemist and the 
scientist are called in, in order to reduce the cost of the material, to make 
production more rapid and the product more durable and efficient. The high- 
powered sales promotion manager is seated at the table so that the product 
can find the widest markets because of the high mass production that our in- 
dustries are developing. And then what happens? Unconsciously, because 
of our mixed blood and the freedom of a country without tradition, this al- 
most virgin country of 150 years, so young compared to the old world, finds 
the buying public buying—comparing—and preferring the articles to which 
have been applied the principles of art as opposed to the articles in which those 
principles played no part. Here I must emphasize that in America, where fair 
play and business ethics are on a high standard, and where competition is given 
the fullest sway, probably no other force played so great a part in inviting the 
man or the woman who knows something of the principles of art to be con- 
sidered at the round table and asked to make a contribution. So we find busi- 
ness set up today with the capitalist, the scientist, the engineer, the chemist 
and the art expert who appreciate and will apply the principles of art, the 
laws of harmony, the application of color to the product of industry. To what 
degree this will be used will depend upon the product, upon its place in the 
competitive field but even more upon a third step which has not yet been de- 
veloped to a very high degree—and that is, besides having at the round table 
the art expert who knows the principles of line and form and the application 


_ of color, there must be in the plant itself a gradual development of the man 


who operates the machine and an appreciation of the results of that machine. 
Therefore the principles of art appreciation must flow down from the top of 
an organization, as in a department store for example, from the head of the 
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institution down to the sales person who distributes to the public. It is not a 
question of whether art belongs in industry—art has always been there sub- 
consciously and it will probably develop faster in America than in any other 
country we know of because again we are unhampered by tradition. 

I should like to make a plea for what was discussed in the forum as 
piracy of the artists and to record an exception to the remarks of a gentle- 
man whose name I do not know—nor do I know the factory he represents— 
in differing with him in saying that it is necessary to pirate in order to meet 
competition. His illustration was exceedingly interesting; for he was the 
builder of a concrete mixing machine and to say that an industry of this sort 
is ready to apply the principles of art, in itself is encouraging. But to pirate 
from his competitor is certainly unethical and un-American. What should 
happen is that industry should be willing to foster and pay for those people 
who, through the grace of God, have been born with the ability to create and 
design and to appreciate the difference between the beautiful and that which 
is not beautiful, and that they should be given the proper place in the eco- 
nomic returns of the company. There is no reason why this member of the 
staff should not have the same right to compensation as the engineer, the 
production manager or the promotion manager. 

As business men and as distributors, we are purely a sensitive instru- 
ment which records the selective power of a community relaying our records 
back to the producer, urging him to become conscious of the application of the 
principles of art in his product. We believe that the great department stores 
of America, because they have been sensitive to this demand, have made a 
large contribution towards arousing and demanding that the producers recog- 
nize the inevitable. 

I have no doubt that what I have said will find a challenge in the minds 
of many for I have not aproached this subject with any background of the so- 
called professions such as the engineer, the artist, the scientist, etc. But there 
are a few of us who believe that the retailing and the use that is made of the 
principles of retailing are highly professional, and that if the retailer is to 
make a large contribution to his community he must have a keen appreciation 
of the things that are beautiful and in order to have this appreciation he must 
have a high ideal and adhere to the natural laws of nature, to the principles of 
art and to the laws of harmony. 

How complicated it all sounds and how exceedingly simple it all is; for 
we have found within our own establishment that the beautiful and the simple 
forms are the ones that are considered in good taste, and that the American 
public through its growing appreciation and learning to discriminate between 
the beautiful and that which is not beautiful, is demanding the commodities 
that are in good taste—in short it is demanding the simple application of the 
principles of art in industry. 
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Factors Which Make a Merger Sound 


While it is demonstrably true that the 
theory of combinations is sound and there 
is good reason to expect them to increase 
in size and scope, there is no mysterious 
panacea in the economic policies which dic- 
tate their formation. Like anything else 
that is to endure usefully, they must be 
solidly constructed and brought into exist- 
ence in response to a genuine need. A 
situation must be thoroughly investigated 
before a combination is formed. This is 
the day of the statistician, the accountant, 
the analyst—who reflect essential facts. 
Research is essential to large-scale produc- 
tion. Several types of combination have 
justified their existence by aiding industries 
in which they are operating. Management, 
fashion and price are greater factors in 
the success of a business than the mere 
fact of combination, and mere acquisitive 
ability does not necessarily imply adminis- 
trative and executive qualities. Various 
types of combinations are described. By 
Dwight T. Farnham. WNation’s Business, 
December, 1929, p. 25:4. 


Modern Business in Evolution 


The Vice-President and Executive Man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company (Cleve- 
land) gives some new yardsticks by which 
bankers may measure their status. A pro- 
gressive commercial customer should be 
able to look to his bank for general infor- 
mation having to do with major business 
trends, trade statistics, and business news of 
a broader scope. The banker should be 
able to tell in general what the major 
trends are with respect to production, mar- 


ket analysis, and distribution, and should 
be able to name recognized sources of re- 
liable and more specific information upon 
these subjects. Among the most outstand- 
ing business trends are: changes in distri- 
bution methods, the changing buying atti- 
tude of the public, the tendency toward 
consolidation, the broadening public owner- 
ship of securities, the growing use of labor 
saving machinery, the decline in profit mar- 
gins, the increasing dependence upon in- 
dustrial research and the growing ascend- 
ancy of trade associations. By J. R. Kraus. 
The Burroughs Clearing House, Sept., 
1929, p. 7:6. 


New Trends in Distribution 

At least sixty percent of the influences 
that make the success or failure of any 
business are outside of that business. That 
is, a manufacturer working in his own 
business, no matter how industrious he is, 
if he confines his thinking entirely to his 
own business, will find that the factors he 
covers are only forty percent of the total 
result. The modern merchant, therefore, 
must be a broad student of outside influ- 
ences. He must be willing to make sacri- 
fices for the common good, and this is 
especially true of those executives who are 


,at the head of the largest and strongest 


institutions. Business to be successful and 
profitable today must be conducted as a 
science, and must establish and recognize 
facts. The modern merchant must believe 
in cooperation not merely from an altru- 
istic point of view, but he must realize 
that the welfare and success of his own 
business depends upon what other houses 
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are doing as well as his own. By Saunders 
Norvell. Address before the First Ohio 
Management Conference, November 20, 
1929. 5 pages. 


Do Mergers Lower Unit Costs? 


The principal production advantages 
which mergers are most likely to have over 
small or even fairly sizable independent 
manufacturers are: 

1. Highly skilled management. 

2. Financial strength which makes pos- 
sible heavy investment in expensive labor- 
saving machinery and research into fac- 
tory methods. 

3. Concentration of production of one or 
a few similar items in individual plants. 

4. Comparison of operational results of 
several plants producing similar products. 

5. Selecting the best methods used in 
any unit as the standard for all. 

6. Reduced material costs from greater 
purchasing power. 

7. In the vertical merger, greater sta- 
bility of production due to ability to plan 
production in the light of a known and 
assured demand. By W. R. Basset and 
W. V. C. Ruxton. Factory and Industrial 
Management, Dec., 1929, p. 1341:2. 


Organisation Scientifique Du Travail 
Scientifique Et Intellectuel 

The writer explains a method of Scientific 
Management which was imagined’ for and 
applied to the work carried on in the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Genoa. By Prof. Dr. Serge 
Tchakhotine. Fourth International Man- 
agement Congress Proceedings, Mémoire 
CXL, Section Enseignement Et Questions 
Générales, p. 1:2. 


Germany Rolls Up Its Sleeves 

A representative German engineer de- 
scribes aims and accomplishments of ra- 
tionalization in Germany—technical, com- 
mercial and national. The German Organi- 
zation of Rationalization (National Board 
for Efficiency) and its affiliated groups are 
outlined. These groups which include the 


German Normalization Committee, the Na- 
tional Specification Committee, the Asso- 
ciation for Technical Testing, the Center 
for Technico-Scientific Methods of Instruc- 
tion, Committee for Efficient Production, 
Society of German Engineers, and the Com- 
mittee for Efficient Administration work co- 
operatively and results are published either 
in reports by the various committees or by 
the National Board. By Dr. Otto Bredt. 
Factory and Industrial Management, No- 
vember, 1929, p. 1071 :3. 


Produktionssteigung Und Preisherab- 
setzung 


The great problem with which economic 
management, and withal rationalization, 
finds itself faced, is the question of busi- 
ness turnover. 

The general economic situation had 
brought about a drop in prices on the 
world’s markets. Firms which had always, 
up to then, made profits, saw their profits 
turn into losses, and yet the supply and de- 
mand of goods was in general on the in- 
crease. 

Upon this, manufacturers decided to in- 
crease production, at the same time reduc- 
ing sales prices; the resulting loss was rel- 
atively small compared with former losses 
and a net profit was made. By Emil Hud- 
ler. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings. Mémoire XVII, 
Section Administration, p. 3:9. 


On Some Experiences in Scientific 
Management of Machine Shops 

A Japanese Ordnance Vice-Admiral who 
was formerly superintendent of the Kure 
Naval Dockyard, and Technical Counsellor 
of the South Manchuria Railway Co. em- 
phasizes the necessity for pre-planning and 
a method of comparing actual results with 
a plan made in advance. He is also em- 
phatic about the necessity for a spirit of 
mutual confidence and harmonious coopera- 
tion among all concerned. It must be 
made quite clear to both capital and labor 
that the prolonged prosperity of the one 
is dependent upon that of the other. He 
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discusses the -duties of the Central Plan- 
ning Department, the duties of Shop De- 
partments and the comparison of the Actual 
with the Plan. By Takuo Godo. Paper 
No. 628. International Engineering Con- 
gress, 1929. 


The High Cost of False Economy 

To efficiency, the often used and some- 
times much abused watchword of Ameri- 
can business, may be attributed the ad- 
vanced position of our industry beyond all 
European competition. 

Efficiency is necessary for the best con- 
duct of any business but efficiency does not 


necessarily mean economy. The cheaper 
method is not always the best method; the 
cheaper man is not always the cheapest 
man. Reduction of overhead is a 
very laudable ambition. But cutting down 
overhead to the detriment of quality or 
production is poor economy. Efficiency 
means skill, the best method of accomplish- 
ing any objective. Before making a change 
toward an economy move management 
should make certain that such a change will 
not show up in the profit and loss column 
of the firm’s books. By David Morrison. 
The Office Economist, December, 1929, p. 
3:2. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


A Disaster in Management 


The second part of the story of the mis- 
fortunes of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers describes their financial ad- 
ventures in Florida. Having bought a 
large tract of land at a top price, it was 
decided to improve and subdivide the prop- 
erty. A model city along most modern 
lines was to be built. The losses from this 
project can only be estimated when the 
property is finally sold. Meantime other 
sound investments had been converted into 
new money for the Venice development. 
An investigation brought about the removal 
of the men who had led the Florida enter- 
prise and installed competent financial ex- 
perts to begin the unscrambling process. 
Members of the Brotherhood have learned 
that while management in business can of- 
ten succeed without much money, no 
amount of money can bring success with- 
out management. By F. A. Van Fleet. 
Nation’s Business, Dec., 1929, p. 63:4. 


Investing on the Second Largest Stock 
Exchange 

An interesting comparison of the price 

movements, by groups, of issues listed and 

traded in on the New York Curb Exchange, 

and those on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. Some rather startling differences 


are shown. By Leonard Kuvin. Reprinted 
from October 14, 1929 issue of Barron’s 
Weekly. 10 pages. 


Budgeting as Applied to Automobile 
Manufacturing 


The budget of the Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany of America forecasts, month by 
month, sales, income, productioa, expenses, 
profit or loss, expenditures and cash in 
bank. How the budget works is described 
by the Comptroller of the company. By 
L. A. Baron. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Sec- 
tion I, Nov. 1, 1929, p. 275:15. 


Accounting for No-Par Stock Issues 


To obtain reliable information on the 
methods of valuing no-par stock issues an 
analysis was made of such methods as 
show on the balance sheets of nine hundred 
and fifty-six corporations. These studies 
included particularly all corporations whose 
no-par issues are listed on the exchanges, 
and a number of non-listed companies. 

There are a number of trends which are 
rather marked in present day no-par stock 
accounting. Five well defined methods of 
valuing no-par issues exist: (a) Paid-in 
or equivalent value; (b) Stated value; (c) 
Net worth at date of balance sheet; (d) 
Net worth at date of incorporation or of 
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refinancing; (e) Liquidation value. There 
is apparently a definite trend toward paid- 
in values as a method of stating no-par 
issues in the well established, profitable 
concern. For the purposes of the specula- 
tive, poorly financed, and low-earnings cor- 
poration other methods of valuing no-par 
issues find favor, and continue until its 
financial structure reaches a stability suffi- 
cient to warrant a change. Liquidation 
value as a means of valuing preferred and 
senior common issues appears to be de- 
cidedly on the decline. In the larger or- 
ganizations, as a result of the method of 
issuing stocks and the values received 
therefor, aggregate valuations are becoming 
common, especially in the utility group. 

The development of valuation methods 
for no-par stocks in the public utility 
field appears to be far ahead of the de- 
velopment in the more speculative, indus- 
trial group, and the industrial practices 
and procedures appear to be following the 
practices of the more advanced corporations 
of the utility field. Where good account- 
ing practices for the past fifteen years have 
been greatly abused, there is a decided 
tendency toward the elimination of such 
abusive practices today, and toward more 
sound, informative, accounting methods. By 
D. J. Hornberger. The Accounting Re- 
view, December, 1929, p. 213:5. 


Wanted an Obsolescence Insurance 
Company 
An economist tells why obsolescence 
should be cared for by insurance and not 
figured as depreciation. By Gorton James. 
American Machinist, Nov. 21, 1929, p. 
839 :2. 


Die Unkosten Im Grosshandel Ihre 
Erfassung Kontrolle, Minderung und 
Planung 
The great lack of capital is obliging the 
wholesale trade to bring the proportion of 
overhead charges to capital down to a 
minimum percentage. Up to the present 
very few wholesale organizations have 
studied running expenses and the charges 

on sales. 


Distribution of charges: into several 
groups (fixed and proportional charges). 
A standard plan of distribution of charges. 
Conclusions to be drawn from the corpor- 
ate statistics compiled by the Union of 
Wholesalers and Exporters of Electricity. 
The study of special classes of costs. The 
importance of a comparative study of the 
various wholesale trades. Grouping of all 
the lists of questions in use in the whole- 
sale trade. By Dr. Leo Engel. Fourth In- 
ternational Management Congress Proceed- 
ings, Mémoire CVIII, Section Commerce, 
6. 1:4. 


A Manual for Budget Preparation 


Budgetary procedure is outlined under 
the following headings: Budgetary Pe- 
riod; Minimum Profit Considered Essen- 
tial; Volume of Anticipated Sales; Selling 
and Administrative Cost; Production Facil- 
ities; Production Cost of Anticipated 
Sales; Preliminary Financial Budget; Final 
Budget Plan. By F. Richmond Fletcher. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Section 1, Nov. 1, 
1929, p. 264:11. 


Accounting for Depreciation in a Peroid 
of Falling Prices 

The treasurer of the Cincinnati Planer 
Company says that replacement value and 
not original cost should be the basis for 
calculation, and illustrates with several 
schedules. By Thomas B. Frank. Ameri- 
can Machinist, Nov. 21, 1929, p. 879:2. 


The Bausch & Lomb Budget 
The Bausch & Lomb sales budget is 
prepared on an annual basis and is broken 
down into the twenty-one main classes of 


products of the company. In addition to 
this product class break-down, the sales are 
budgeted in both units and dollars by dis- 
trict, territory, branch, country, etc. Ac- 
tual performance is set up monthly against 
the budget. A daily sales report is also 
tabulated by class of product. 

The budget of direct labor and material 
allows for sufficient expenditures to meet 
the sales budget, plus an adjustment, in 
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order to create a suitable increase or de- 
crease to inventory. 

The inventory must be budgeted on the 
basis of the ratio of total dollar value to 
the cost of sales per year; by the amount 
of finished stock to the cost of sales per 
year; by the ratio of processed stock to 
the cost of sales per year, compared with 
the average time of processing; and by the 
ratio of raw materials to the annual con- 
sumption of raw materials. It is necessary 
to budget the amount of inventory increase 
or decrease from month to month, in order 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Organization: 


The Department Head’s Place in a 
Program for Reducing Office Costs 


Necessary qualities in a department head 
involved in a cost reduction program are: 


1. that he be open-minded and willing to 
cooperate, 2. that he know his costs and 
provide himself with a record of achieve- 
ment, 3. that he be inquisitive—get at the 
facts, 4. that he have vision, devise new 
and better methods—then, 5. train himself 
and others in the best method. By C. H. 
Dent. N. O. M. A. Proceedings, 1929. 


The Department Head as a Factor in 
Reducing Office Costs 


A department survey of the home office 
of the Retail Credit Company reveals the 
departmnet head as a large factor in re- 
ducing costs. Experience of this company 
shows that: 


1. That the department head is the key 
to the situation and his cooperation, once 
secured, is the most effective means of re- 
ducing cost. 


2. That his cooperation and willingness 
can be retained by encouraging him to feel 
that the survey is for the benefit of his 
department. In other words, he is not to 
be placed in a position of being “shown-up” 
by the survey. 


to employ labor steadily throughout the 
year. 

The budget of factory overhead is gen- 
erally broken down into indirect labor and 
indirect material and expenses, the latter 
including repairs and maintenance, power, 
heat and light, insurance, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, etc. 

Factory cost of sales, selling expenses, 
profit and loss, and cash are also budgeted. 
By E. S. LaRose. The Reflector, Novem- 
ber, 1929, p. 16:4. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


‘3. That the attitude of the department 
head is disseminated among his employees 
who take their cues from him. 

4. That proposals with which the de- 
partment head is not’ fully in accord are 
better left unmade for the time being, as 
their presence reacts unfavorably on those 
with which he will agree. 

5. That, in addition to tangible results, 
there are many intangible ones; for in- 
stance, a desire to reduce costs created in- 
dependently of the survey, and a closer 
watching of the flow of work in and out 
of the department. By R. M. Holmes. 
N. O. M. A. Proceedings, 1929. 


La Psychologie Inconsciente Et Les 
Aptitudes Professionnelles 

Psychological tests applied with a view to 
choosing a profession supply principally 
negative data. A man’s choice of profes- 
sion is often influenced by deep rooted psy- 
chological reflexes which should not be 
disturbed. These unconscious reflexes are 
not revealed by tests; they can only be ex- 
plored to some extent by psycho-analysis. 
By Doctor R. Allendy. Fourth Inter- 
national Management Congress Proceed- 
ings, Mémoire V, Section Enseignement 
Et Questions Générales, p. 1:3. 
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Space: 


Office Standardization Program of the 
Canadian National Railways 


In standardizing the varied equipment 
brought together as a result of the amal- 
gamation of 13 railroads, the following 
points are being considered: 1. original cost 
of equipment, 2. guarantee, 3. durability, 4. 
portability, 5. repair service, 6. mainte- 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Public Contact Training Methods and 
Principles 

At the Conference of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association the subject of public con- 
tact training was discussed under four gen- 
eral headings: 1. Why is a public-contact- 
training program necessary in the electric 
utility business? 2. What has been done 
in the field by member companies? 3. 
What are some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should be considered in such 
a program? 4. Just what steps are necés- 
sary in setting up and conducting such a 
program in an operating organization? 
National Electric Light Association. 21 


Providing Books for Office Employees 

There is probably no cheaper and quicker 
way to bring employees up to a higher 
level of efficiency than to induce them to 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


nance cost and depreciation, 7. operating 
cost, including supplies, 8. production capa- 
city and average expectation, 9. functional 
adaptability where a machine might be 
adaptable for different kinds of work, 10. 
competitive tests of different types of ma- 
chines for any specified class of work. By 
C. U. Stapleton. N. O. M. A. Proceed- 
ings, 1929. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


read selected, pertinent books on business, 
from the remarkably good practical books 
now available. Even high executives are 
being told to-day that they cannot afford 
to neglect reading new books on business. 

A definite system for providing books 
for employees and encouraging reading is 
strongly advisable... Every business ought 
to put the job up to someone to buy for 
the firm such books as logically cover the 
business of the house, first the standard 
general subjects such as salesmanship, pur- 
chasing, office management, personnel man- 
agement, production, research and general 
economics; and next books pertaining in 
particular to the line of business in which 
the house is engaged. These should be 
put at the disposal of and recommended 
to the employees in every office. By Jus- 
tine Mansfield. The Office Economist, De- 
cember, 1929, p. 5:3. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


The Label as a Tickler 


This article deals with the numerous 
uses to which a familiar if not lowly mem- 
ber of the paraphenalia of business, the 
sticker or gummed label, may be put, and 
emphasizes its value as a means of bring- 
ing filed documents to the attention of those 
concerned, on future dates or at pre-de- 
termined intervals. By Waldon Fawcett. 
The Office Economist, December, 1929, p. 
7:2. 


Profits from Inventories 


When the executive has need of imme- 
diate information regarding stock on hand 
the best way of obtaining such informa- 
tion is through a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem. Its flexibility gives immediate in- 
formation as to material carried on the 
factory stock ledger, material distribution, 
and the location of material in process on 
lift trucks. These records show at once 
the status of any job in the plant, assure 
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efficient scheduling and inter-department co- 
operation, and give accurate daily inven- 
tories whenever desired. By automatically 
providing much closer liaison between 
storeroom and purchasing department, the 
system permits a material reduction in in- 
ventory and eliminates losses due to short- 
age. A perpetual inventory system also 
enables an accurate record of tools used in 
manufacturing to be kept. By Joseph W. 
Foster. Management, December, 1929, p. 
60:4. 


Fixed Property Records—Their Forms 
and Uses 


As a classification of fixed property, the 
following grouping is suggested: Plant 
Property; Plant Land; Plant Land Im- 
provements; Buildings; Building Equip- 
ment; Factory Equipment; Machinery; 
Power Plant; Transportation Equipment; 
Office Equipment; and Miscellaneous 
Equipment. Proper forms for recording 
fixed property are described and illustrated. 
In conclusion, a summary of answers to a 
questionnaire on construction, depreciation 
and other angles of the fixed property rec- 
ords problem, is presented. By A. L. 
Prickett. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Section 1, 
October 15, 1929, p. 169 :36. 


Output Regulated by Simple Plan 
The problem of clase control on produc- 
tion in a small company making a multi- 
tude of parts, to hold stocks within normal 
bounds and at the same time eliminate the 


keeping of elaborate records has been 
effectively solved by the Kilborn & Bishop 
Co., manufacturers of drop forgings. This 
concern has worked out a system involving 
only three sheets, on which is tabulated 
complete information regarding production 
control and the rate of operations. These 
are the “supply and demand sheet,” “the 
tracing sheet” and “the rate card.” The 
first of these is equivalent to a perpetual 
inventory of material in the plant. The 
tracing sheet is not a permanent record, 
being only an account of the material in 
its process of production. Condensed in- 


formation about the rates of the various 
operations in producing the parts is ob- 
tainable from the rate card. This system 
keeps specific records at the fingertips of 
the executives for reference at all times. 
The Kilborn & Bishop Co. has found the 
scheme accomplishes more efficiently what 
much more elaborate systems often fail 
to achieve. The Iron Age, October 31, 
1929, p. 1153:4. 


Filing and Ultimate Disposition of 
Correspondence and Records 


The practice of the Procter and Gamble 
Company in standardizing filing. Econ- 
omies effected are: 

1. Establishing a central filing depart- 
ment has resulted in a reduction in clerical 
hours necessary to perform the task of 
filing, together with other advantages, such 
as more uniform service, which has pro- 
vided for replacements and vacations with 
much less effort, etc. 

2. Discrimination, as practiced by the 
dictators in determining that which is to 
be retained and pre-determining how long 
it is to be retained, has resulted in the 
facilitating of reference to important rec- 
ords and has reduced the required floor 
space and equipment. 

The discrimination referred to also allows 
us to file roughly by major captions only 
the large mass of correspondence that has 
only temporary value, where comparatively 
little, if any, reference is anticipated. This 
has again reduced filing time. 

3. In an effort to establish the proper 
cooperation between dictators and file 
clerks the former are first made familiar 
with filing problems. They then specify 
the subject when dictating, whenever pos- 
sible, and when sending papers to the files 
determine the subject or name under which 
papers are to be filed. In this way filing 
time has again been materially reduced. 
Dictators know where files should be, and 
intelligently ask for them and get better 
service. 

4. Establishing age limits by administra- 
tive ruling, and forcing department man- 
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agers to make application for exceptions, 
has concentrated their attention to the mat- 
ter and has resulted in the setting of rea- 
sonable age limits for all media filed. When 
first applied, with the consent of department 
managers, we destroyed large quantities of 
the media in our storage or inactive files. 
This also relieved congestion, facilitated 
reference, and reduced required floor space 
and equipment. 

No media is accepted in our central filing 
department without a specified date of de- 


struction in line with the rulings established. 
We have, however, provided for review of 
the special files before they are arbitrarily 
destroyed. 

5. In disposing of old correspondence and 
records, the expense of shredding or burn- 
ing has been eliminated by a contract for 
the sale of paper to a reputable paper com- 
pany, converting an expense into an item 
of income. By I. J. Berni. N. O. M. A. 
Proceedings, 1929. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


American Branch Factories Abroad 


A comprehensive report on branch fac- 
tories is now in preparation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in accordance with a 
Senate resolution. The fundamental fac- 
tors underlying the movement are presented 
here merely as an introduction to the sub- 
ject. The expansion of American indus- 
tries beyond the natural frontiers is a 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


Industrial Relations in Europe 


There is more labor legislation in Eu- 
rope than in the United States, and more 
organized labor union action. The result 
has been that management in Europe has 
often been on the defense in the matter of 
industrial relations. Content with the leg- 
islation in existence, always ready to 
negotiate, yet it is often unwilling to take 
any positive steps of its own. In the 
United States, on the other hand, manage- 
ment is more active in promoting satis- 
factory employer-employee relationships. It 
pursues a constructive policy in encouraging 
friendly industrial relations. 

In Asia, industry is still largely organized 
on a family basis, and the employer or su- 


natural economic result of the industrial 
development of the United States. For 
some time to come we are likely to main- 
tain our advanced position in industry, and 
consequently we shall doubtless possess the 
necessary initiative and financial strength 
to carry our industrial achievements into 
foreign countries in the absence of artificial 
restrictions. By Louis Domeratzky. Com- 
merce Reports, December, 1929, p. 587:5. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


perior has certain rights of discipline. This 
principle of discipline colors all employer- 
employee relationships. In India and Japan 
alone is labor legislation relatively ad- 
vanced. 

The increasing interest in Europe in in- 
dustrial relations is due, in part, to the di- 
rect influence of America industrial ex- 
perience. All European commissions which 
come to the United States to study her in- 
dustrial system are impressed by the atten- 
tion devoted by management to employer- 
employee relations. 

When the first progressive European con- 
cerns attempted to put rationalization into 
effect in the management of their business, 
they sometimes did so without consulting 
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the workers. This naturally led to trouble. 
Other companies, accordingly, were ad- 
vised to take workers into consultation 
when changes were to be made toward 
rationalization. 

Employee representation is never success- 
ful unless the worker has attained a certain 
level of education. Since the war there 
has been a rapid rise in the education of 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


How We Hire and Train Them 


The Interstate Electric Company of New 
Orleans observes the following nine rules 
in dealing with applicants and employees: 
1. Let the applicant do the talking. Draw 
him out. 2. Give him work that fits him. 
3. Start him young—at the bottom. 4. 
Train him to know why as well as how. 
5. Fill important jobs by promotion. 6. 
Promote on merit, not for mere length of 
service. 7. Have each man train a suc- 
cessor and fit himself for the job ahead. 8. 
Encourage study. 9. Hold weekly meetings 
of all employees to develop better methods. 
By O. G. H. Rasch. Credit Monthly, No- 
vember, 1929, p. 18:2. 


L’Enseignement Et L’Education 
A L’Usine 

This is a note on the school belonging 
to the Etablissements Bata, for boys from 
14 to 17 years of age. 

Professional education, character develop- 
ment, encouragement of personal initiative 
and responsibility. By V. Verunac and A. 
Cekota. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire XXXV b, 
Section Enseignement Et Questions Gén- 
érales, p. 1:2. 


Cutting Down Employee Training Costs 


An analysis of the facts that have fol- 
lowed the various experiments in appren- 
ticeship training in the past showed the 
necessity for a closer correlation between 
industry and education. Experience in the 
East justifies the conclusion that about five 
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the workers, so that employee representa- 
tion schemes have become increasingly 
more satisfactory in operation. At pres- 
ent, there is little difference between the 
best practice in Europe and in the United 
States. Address by Dr. G. A. Johnston of 
the International Labour Office, before the 
Social Legislation Seminar of Columbia 
University, December 10, 1929. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


thousand students are employed at the 
present time in about twenty-five hundred 
industrial and commercial organizations 
spread over the entire United States. 

The educational program followed by 
Northeastern University is described in de- 
tail. It is believed that a general adoption 
of this plan will mean reduced training 
charges for better men in industry and 
commerce. By Milton J. Schlagenhauf. 
American Mutual Magazine, November, 
1929, p. 1:3. 


Responsibility of the Foreman 

A vice-president of the General Electric 
Company says that the foreman’s place 
in a manufacturing organization is of ut- 
most importance. Imagination, originality, 
resourcefulness, and the power of executing 
in a practical way are indispensable attrib- 
utes of a successful foreman. The spirit of 
his men will, to a large degree, measure a 
foreman’s usefulness. In cases where the 
foreman represents the management to the 
men it is necessary that he interpret ac- 
curately the company’s policies to the men, 
and that he represent clearly the men’s 
viewpoint to the management. Working 
with the representatives of other depart- 
ments is an essential duty of the foreman. 
The sub-foremen serve a useful purpose 
and constitute a reserve of supervisory ma- 
terial which is at once a source of strength 
to the company and an opportunity to the 
individual to demonstrate fitness for perma- 
nent assignment. By C. E. Eveleth. Serv- 
ice Letter, N. I. C. B., December 5, 1929. 
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Apprentice Training Pays Dividends 

The growth of modern industry is em- 
phasing and steadily increasing the demand 
for men capable of filling various super- 
visory and technical positions of respon- 
sibility. The Warner and Swasey Company 
has until recently met changes in conditions 
by effecting minor alterations in its appren- 
tice training school which has been in 
operation for 45 years. The most recent 
step has been the raising of the standards 
of training and the entrance requirements 
which now call for two years of high 
school training or the equivalent of that in- 
stead of merely the eight grades of ele- 
mentary school. The age limit, formerly 
16 to 20 has been narrowed to from 17 to 
19 years. The selection of apprentices is 
done with great care to guard against the 
risk of admitting students not fitted for the 
mechanical field. To avoid the risk of mis- 
placements the students are admitted for a 
six months’ period of probation. During 
that period the apprentice is routed through 
the entire plant in a systematic way in order 
to acquaint him thoroughly with shop prac- 


tice and operations. The school aims to 
train experts in production. The students 
are put on machines at first and the shop 
training is augmented by class room in- 
struction in such subjects as shop mathe- 
matics, machine drawing, applied mechanics, 
materials of construction and organization. 
At the end of the period of probation stu- 
dents who are satisfactory are engaged as 
regular apprentices and sign an agreement 
to remain with the company three and one- 
half years longer. The boys are paid 25 
cents per hour during the first six months 
of their apprenticeship with a raise of two 
and one-half cents an hour at the end of 
each six months period. The Warner and 
Swasey Co. training school is paying good 
dividends in production. The apprentices 
having an average of three years’ training 
are showing an efficiency of 85 per cent. 
More than 50 per cent of the graduates of 
the school since 1915 are still in the employ 
of the company, nearly all of them holding 
responsible executive and technical posi- 
tions. By F. L. Prentiss. The Iron Age, 
November, 14, 1929, p. 1293:5. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


On Supplanting the Industrial Fatigue 
Concept 


The concern of industry should not be 
“How much fatigue does this operation 
produce?” but “What is the eventual physi- 
ological cost to the worker of this specific 
factor in his working conditions.” The en- 
ergy cost concept and the respiratory ex- 
change technique promise to help determine 
scientifically the proper length of the rest 
pause as well as the interval between 
them. There is evidence that the carbon 
dioxide method may be made valid and 
significant if certain precautions are taken 
and certain limitations observed in drawing 
conclusions. Illustrations are given of a 
few of the many possible applications of 
respiratory exchange techniques in industry. 
By Richard M. Page. Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago, April, 1929, 
p. 137:14. 


An Investigation of Rest Pauses, Work- 
ing Conditions and Industrial 
Efficiency 
A series of studies made at the Western 
Electric Company’s Hawthorne plant dur- 
ing the past two and a half years of in-. 
fluences affecting individual variations of 
output. Answers to the following questions 
were sought: 1. Why does output drop 
in the afternoon; 2. Do operators actually 
get tired out; 3. Are rest pauses desirable; 
4. How important are changes in working 
equipment; 5. What is the attitude of the 
operators; 6. What are the effects of a 
shorter working day on output? Six op- 
erators working on telephone relays were 
chosen for observation, were isolated in a 
test room and were told what was being 
tried. The increase of production over the 
period of two and a half years was from 
35 to 50 per cent. The highest increase in 
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production accompanied the introduction of 
a 15-minute rest pause in the morning and 
a 10-minute interval in the afternoon. The 
effect of health and home conditions on 
production became apparent. The effect 
of types of supervision on morale and there- 
fore on output became apparent. As a re- 
sult of these studies rest pauses have been 


Employment: 


An Experiment in Placing the Handi- 
capped in Industry 


A much neglected phase of the labor 
problem is the task of fitting handicapped 
men and women into industry so that they 
may support themselves without any loss of 
self-respect. An authoritative account is 
given in this article of the work of the 
Employment Center for the Handicapped in 
New York, including statistics on place- 
ments, illustrative cases of placement, a dis- 
cussion of aspects of vocational adjust- 
ment, of public attitude, and of the magni- 
tude of the problem. Information Service, 
October 5, 1929, p. 1:5. 


Measuring Labor Turnover 


The social and economic wastes entailed 
in excessive hiring and firing are being 
steadily reduced as management gains in- 
sight into the complexities of the situation. 
Measurement, as Dr. Berridge reminds us, 
is pre-requisite to accurate understanding. 
Whether one’s concern is with behavior of 
electrons, size of spiral nebulae, or fluctua- 
tions of the labor market, he needs some 
scale of units, a suitably calibrated meas- 
uring stick, by means of which to make 
quantitative comparisons. Such standards, 
for use in measuring five significant as- 
pects of a company’s labor turnover, are 
found in the indexes here described. 

A continuation of two earlier reports on 
the labor turnover problem is herein pre- 
sented as a résumé of a project in measure- 
ment experimentally undertaken in 1926 by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Indexes of labor turnover in 350 companies 
over a period of ten years are given in 
tabular and graphic forms. Labor turn- 


introduced in some departments and indica- 
tions are that production will increase in 
the same proportion to the test group. An 
Industrial Research Division has _ been 
formed to continue such studies. Paper by 
G. A. Pennock. Presented at Eighth An- 
nual Conference of the Personnel Research 
Federation. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


over is not considered as a homogeneous 
entity capable of expression as a formula 
but, rather, as composed of its several 
significant elements: voluntary separations, 
discharges, layoffs, and accessions. As- 
signed definitions were not given these 
components of turnover, but the data avail- 
able under these headings assembled by the 
co-operating companies were used. Com- 
parability of data progressively improved as 
employers receiving the service in increas- 
ing numbers became aware of the value of 
the indexes. The median was used as the 
measure of central tendency of the rates. 
In the past five years the average accession 
rate for the 350 companies is 4 per cent. 
The voluntary quit rate is 2.5 per cent; 
that is voluntary quits constitute about 
three-fourths of all separations; while dis- 
charges and layoffs contribute % of one 
per cent each to the 3% per cent total 
separation rate. The use of the index 
curves as a barometer of economic condi- 
tions is suggested: the lower levels and 
narrower ranges of the variables since 1924 
seem to indicate the stabilization of pros- 
perity reflected in other economic indexes. 
By William A. Berridge. The Personnel 
Journal, October, 1929, p. 197 :10. 


Measuring Susceptibility to Monotony 
Monotony, with its baleful tendencies to 
pessimistic revery and obsessions, may not 
after all prove to be the béte noire of repeti- 
tive industry ; for monotony is a function of 
the individual worker even more than of 
the particular job. Some day the highly 
repetitive work of the factories will be 
done by those who are by temperament and 
disposition especially fitted for it. 
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The author has analyzed afresh the 
nature of monotony, and developed new 
experimental techniques for measuring the 
differences between people in their sus- 
ceptibility to uniformity of work. 

This study is an experimental approach 
to the increasingly important question of 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


how to measure or to predict susceptibility 
to monotony. The first part is a review of 
the literature with a critical statement of 
the problem; the second reports an ex- 
perimental attack on the subject. By Lorin 
A. Thompson, Jr. The Personnel Journal, 
October, 1929, p. 172:25. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Public Old Age Security Urged 


The average expectancy of life in 1855 
was 40 years; now it is about 59 years. 
But while the span of life has been increas- 
ing, the period during which a person can 
continue to earn his living has been steadily 
diminishing. Mr. Epstein ascribes this to 
the conception that it is the duty of the em- 
ployer to take care of his older employees. 
In other words, industrial pensions are re- 
sponsible for the hiring deadline. Mr. 
Epstein suggests as a remedy the inaugura- 
tion of a state or national pension plan, or 
social insurance system. Ten states have 
already enacted old age pension laws. 
Thirty-eight foreign countries are operat- 
ing successfully under systems of State 
and national old age pensions or insurance 
plans. More than half the population of 
the civilized world is covered under such 
laws. An interview between Irving Fisher 
and Abraham Epstein, December 16, 1929. 


A Unique Insurance Agreement 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association 
of New York City has introduced a unique 
plan for providing for aged and disabled 


workers. This association has formed a 
central organization or Board of Insurance 
Trustees, for the collection and disburse- 
ment of funds. The Board has power to 
provide for group life insurance, old age 
pensions, total disability and other bene- 
fits under contracts with legal reserve in- 
surance companies. Group life insurance of 
$3,000 per worker, with $40 monthly pen- 
sion for those 65 years or more, and $30 
monthly for those totally disabled, will go 
into effect March 1, 1930. 


To provide funds with which to pay 
premiums for the various forms of insur- 
ance, the Board is authorized, beginning 
November 1, 1929, to collect from each 
employer 20 cent for each hour worked by 
each one of his employees who is a union 
member. After a reserve has been estab- 
lished large enough to pay one full year’s 
premiums to the insurance company with 
which the Board deals, the amount paid by 
the employers may be reduced. Informa- 
tion Service, F. C. C. C. A., December 7, 
1929, p. 2:1. 


Paying Quality Premiums 

In the welding department of a large 
chain-manufacturing concern production has 
been increased, costs lowered, operators’ 
earnings increased, and quality improved 
50 percent, with a saving of more than 
$10,000 per year to the company. Forms 
used to determine this quality bonus are 
given, also the formula for calculating the 
premium. By Robert F. Miller. Factory 
and Industrial Management, Dec., 1929, p. 
1346 :2. 


Sells Plant to Employees 

Henry Weis, founder of the Henry Weis 
Mfg. Co., Inc., fabricator of metal pro- 
ducts, Elkhart, Ind., and his son, William 
M. Weis, have turned over to seven of the 
company’s old and trusted employees the 
entire plant and business. The down pay- 
ment as well as all subsequent payments 
are to be made out of the company’s earn- 
ings. The plan to take such action long 
has been a dream of Mr. Weis. The agree- 
ment also provides that other employees 
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who may hereafter become stockholders 
may participate in the purchase under con- 
ditions which have not yet been outlined 
fully. Iron Trade Review, November 7, 
1929. 


The Advantages of Piece Work 


Contrary to current opinion, the Ameri- 
cans were not the first ones to conceive 
of premium wage rates, or incentive 
wage plans. In France, since 1880, M. 
Charles Lallemand, of the Academy of 
Science, had established and applied a rate 
of wages which sought to conciliate the 
interest of the employer and that of the 
employee by a lowering of the cost of 
labor, and an increase in wages. But as it 
often happens, this innovation passed almost 
unobserved. It was twenty years later that 
a system of rational wages was established 
in American industry following the trea- 
tises of Taylor on the scientific organiza- 
tion of work. This caused an enormous 
increase of production and a natural change 
in wage payment methods. a 

The application of the various systems 
of Gantt, Rowan, Halsey, etc., assttmes 
work perfectly organized, the task and the 
time exactly measured, which is always 
difficult and sometimes impossible in small 
or medium enterprises which do not have 
the capital and the necessary personnel for 
such organization. Incentives, or premium 
wage rates, provide a means of interesting 
the workers in production. But this is not 
all, and in industry, as in all other fields, 
the moral factor is also of importance. That 
is to say, production depends more on the 
foreman in certain cases than on the wage 
payment plan. Journal des Association 
patronales suisses, November 9, 1929, p. 
245 :1. 


An Industrial Relations Program in 
Denmark 


The industrial relations program of the 
United Breweries Co., Ltd., is described 
by its managing director. It includes a pen- 
sion plan, and an employee aid association 
which operates an additional pension fund, 
an administration fund or personal budget 


service to assist members in administering 
their personal incomes, a sick club fund, 
and a traveling fund designed to place with- 
in the reach of as many as possible an 
opportunity to do some traveling. The 
entire organization of the Employee Aid 
Association is managed by the employees 
themselves through committees elected from 
the membership. The management pays 
an additional 2% over and above the 
standard 51%4% on savings accounts and 
makes other contributions to the various 
activities. By B. Dessau. Service Letter, 
N.1.C.B., November 5, 1929. 


Let Incentives Talk in Dollars 


Factors to be balanced in the incentive 
plan at the Holeproof Hosiery Company 
were output, quality and saving of material. 
Two applications of this three-phase in- 
centive are given: computation of the earn- 
ings of an inspector and of a foreman. In 
the interests of stability and good faith, it 
is important that time standards should not 
be subject to change without corresponding 
change in method or equipment. By E. E. 
Brinkman. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, November, 1929, p. 1066:3. 


Applies Group Contract Plan With 
Success 

After experimenting in turn with the day 
work plan, the premium pay scheme and the 
piece work system, the Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Co., makers of only one product—uni- 
versal points—with an output of more than 
260,000 of these joints a month, has found 
the so-called “group contract” plan to be 
more efficient in effect than any other sys- 
tem for determining wage payment. The 
work of the plant is divided into units, each 
one taking charge of one or more opera- 
tions on a part and being operated by a 
group of from 40 to 150 workers with its 
own leaders, foreman, inspectors; also its 
own time keeping system. Each of these 
groups is responsible for everything within 
the scope of its operation with the exception 
of five items; 1—Tools, including repair 
parts; 2—materials to be manufactured ; 
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3—buildings properly designed, heated and 
lighted; 4—final inspection; 5—the price 
to be paid for the different parts and units. 
Groups are paid for each completed part 
after a careful time study by the company 
of all the operations entering into the pro- 
duction of that particular part. A base rate 
of 60 cents per hour is assumed. After the 
company has made payment it is up to the 
group to decide each man’s share. Strong 


mutual confidence between management and 
workers and among the workers themselves 
is essential to the success of a plan such as 
this. An increase of 25 per cent in pro- 
duction and comparatively low production 
costs and the contented attitude of the 
workers in the Spicer organization prove 
that for them the plan is working success- 
fully. By H. R. Simonds. Iron Trade Re- 
view, November 14, 1929, p. 1248 :2. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standard:zation, 


Waste 


Speed and Economy in Distribution of 
Goods 


The order-conveying system of the 
Stewart & Holmes Drug Company was 
planned at the time the building was con- 
structed, and in addition to the roller con- 
veyor on the assembling floor, there is a 
double-blade spiral chute extending from 
the top floor of the building, with one blade 
delivering goods to the checking department 
on the assembling floor and the other blade 
delivering full cases and other items directly 
to the shipping room. 

A complete line of a large variety of 
merchandise items is kept on the assembling 
floor. These are ordered by the segregat- 
ing clerk before the order is started in its 
course, and all such items are sent directly 
to the shipping department, reaching it in 
advance of that portion of the order which 
must be assembled, checked and packed. 
This method does away with the necessity 
of a duplicate order system, as a large 
portion of all orders can be filled in the 
assembling room. Pacific Factory, Novem- 
ber, 1929, p. 21:1. 


Flexible Forecasts 

The works manager of the Carter’s Ink 
Company describes a simple system of pro- 
duction control which furnishes enough 
goods at all times to avoid “shorts”; pre- 
vents overstocking and necessitates a close 
watching of trends which seem to forecast 
increases and declines in demand. A 13 
period year is used as a basis of operations. 


The Factory staff must be conscious of its 
duty to give the sales department what it 
wants. By W. J. Rhodes. Factory and 
Tidustrial Management, November, 1929, p. 
1069 :2. 


Autonomie Des Ateliers Organisation 
rationnelle du travail aux Etablisse- 
ments T. et A. BATA 


The object sought in making workshops 
independent is to instill into the worker’s 
mind the idea that he is taking part in a 
collective enterprise rather than that of the 
“wage worker.” 

This essay describes the work schemes, 
the methods of calculating salaries and 
profit sharing. 

Each section has a responsible manager 
and a separate profit and loss account. 
Each buys its own raw materials and sells 
its production. The workshop accounts 
are put up on notice boards. The “active” 
employees, foremen and workers partici- 
pate in the profits of the workshop. Each 
is, however, responsible for his own work. 
By M. le Dr. V. Verunac, Ingénieur Con- 
seil. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire XXXV, 
Section Industrie, p. 1:7. 


Die Lieferbedingungen Fuer Leder- 
treibriemen Nr. 066 A 

The codification of conditions of delivery 

of leather belting is an excellent example of 

economic co-operation. The interested 

parties, manufacturers, merchants and users 


had 

suffi 
prod 
were 
ditio 
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had neither the means at their disposal nor 
sufficient impartiality to bring about the 
production of such a set of rules. They 
were drawn up by the Commission on Con- 
ditions of Delivery of the Reichskuratorium. 

This codification aims at the elimination 
of difficulties and errors by clearly defining 
the nature of each class of goods. Three 
classes of belting may be distinguished. 
Conditions of manufacture, chemical, histo- 
logical and physical tests. Consultation 
with various trade associations and their 
approval. Publication of manual of con- 
ditions of delivery. The interested parties 
have their names printed on the manual 
which they then send to their suppliers or 
customers. Prices are fixed in accordance 
with the qualities as defined in the man- 
ual. The ccodification of the qualities of 
leather belting has been complete for three 
years back, but its application by the in- 
terested parties is not yet fully attained. 
Certain corrections are still necessary as 
well as a special training for receiving 
clerks. However, it is being applied al- 
ready in a great measure and progress is 
normal. By Dr. Ludwig Jablonski. Fourth 
International Management Congress Pro- 
ceedings, Mémoire CXII, Section Com- 
merce, p. 3:4. 


Washing Your Dirty Linen 

The manager of the Excelsior Laundry 
says that working out their problems satis- 
factorily is a proof of the universality of 
manufacturing principles and problems. 
When their new building was designed a 
mechanical gravity flow system was devised 
which obviates a great deal of manual 
handling. Illustrations of this system are 
shown. By L. K. Baehr, Jr. Factory and 
Industrial Management, Dec., 1929, p. 
1316 :4. 


Quelques Considérations Sur Les Trans- 
ports Interdepartementaux D’Une 
Usine 


The author discusses the question of 
transport from one works to another, at 
some distance, within the control of a single 
firm. He suggests the use of small trucks 


loaded full onto wagons or onto railway 
trucks. He fixes the circumstances and the 
limits in which such a mode of transport 
can be of the greatest utility. By le Dr. 
J. Goudriaan. Fourth International Man- 
agement Congress Proceedings, Mémoire 
LIX, Section Indusrtie, p. 1:7. 


Modern Method of Manufacturing 
Classical Furniture 


Modern methods of manufacturing classi- 
cal furniture eliminate nearly all hand op- 
erations. They are simplified by the use 
of the “rod” drawn on basswood to full 
size, from which measurements are taken 
by workmen for the construction of each 
piece of a suite. In this paper the author 
describes a process for preparing and dry- 
ing lumber through various machine opera- 
tions from the start to the completed furni- 
ture, preparatory to shipment. By Harry 
Kimp. Transactions of the A. S. M. E. 


Quality Control and Production Gages 


In this paper the author discusses basic 
principles entering into quantity control and 
the use of production gages. The develop- 
ment of interchangeable manufacturing has 
many advantages and should result in econ- 
omies. Considerable progress has been 
made by many large manufacturers. Toler- 
ances should be as large as will result in 
satisfactory operation. The drawings and 
specifications should give tolerances. The 
author presents an analysis of data received 
from manufacturers regarding cost of in- 
spection and percentage of scrapped parts. 
Comments from several manufacturers are 
also given. By Earle Buckingham. Trans- 
actions of the A. S. M. E. 

Essai D’Organisation Des Gares De 
Triage Du Réseau De L’Est 


This statement was compiled in order 
to show the increased efficiency and the 
saving which may be obtained by organiz- 
ing in a rational way the yards of sorting 
stations as well as the work to be done 


there. In this case, increased efficiency 
and saving were secured by dealing with - 
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every factor of the problem according to a 
logical connection of ideas. 

In short, the results which were obtained 
are as follows: 

The efficiency of railway installations 
was doubled and in a single sorting sta- 
tion, for instance, the annual net profit 


amounted to 1,300,000 francs, not inclusive 
of savings resulting from yards which were 
made useless by the higher efficiency of 
reorganized marshalling stations. By M. 
Rabourdin. Fourth International Manage- 
ment Congress Proceedings, Mémoire II, 
Section Industrie, p. 3:9. 


Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Good Work Habits 

The cash value of habits gained through 
proper instruction on a new job, plus a 
simple improvement in equipment proved 
in this case to be the difference between 
24.8 and 34 cents per hour. This operation 
was hand work, and consisted in gaging 
and straightening a slim drop-forged bar 
about 5 inches long. After a time-study 
man had coached the operator, and intro- 
duced a chute and hopper to obviate moving 
the finished material by hand, the task set 


was consistently beaten by 9 percent. By 
Charles N. Underwood. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, Dec., 1929, p. 1335:1. 


Zeitstudien Steigern Leistung Und 
Produktion 


The practical value of time study is 
shown by an example drawn from actual 
practice under working conditions and cir- 
cumstances. By Von Ing. Emil Hudler. 
Fourth International Management Con- 
gress Proceedings, Mémoire XV, Section 
Industrie, p. 1:7. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Will Chains Make Factories Their 
Slaves? 


Extraordinary incidents in the devious 
route taken by certain merchandise (canned 
goods) from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, including the revelation that uni- 
form prices are not always uniform. By 
H. M. Foster. Nation’s Business, Dec., 
1929, p. 28:4. 


Things Our Merger Has to Face 


The president of the Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., sees in consolidation a power- 
ful force toward making retail distribu- 
tion sounder and more efficient. Besides 
obvious economies in buying, the central 
organization has standardized cost and ac- 
counting systems which clear the deck for 
the study of distribution and the applica- 
tion of the discoveries made to all units of 
the system. A sound, progressive parent 
organization will discover and bring into 
national recognition and opportunity many 


capable men who have remained hidden 
behind moderate successes in independent 
stores. By Lew Hahn. Nation’s Business, 
Dec., 1929, p. 17:4. 


The Great New Trend of Retail 
Distribution 

A new era of prosperity will be brought 
about through better industrial coordina- 
tion, says the head of one of our biggest 
chain store systems. The age-old battle 
between the manufacturer and distributor 
must be eliminated—and has been in one 
or two cases that are mentioned. A few 
of the by-products of such an amicable 
agreement between producer and distributor 
are: highest wages and lowest production 
costs for the manufacturer, elimination of 
peaks and valleys in production schedules, 
choice of the best labor, knowledge of ex- 
act requirements a month or two ahead, 
turnover of merchandise investment 20 to 
30 times per year, and of entire capital 10 
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times per year. Many hidebound industries 
have been deluded that prosperity was limit- 
ed and business a warfare. More attention 
must be paid to the changing needs of 
the consumer and less to competition. By 
W. T. Grant. Retail Ledger, Dec., 1929, 
oa i. 


How Various Companies Have Increased 
Sales and Profits Through Scientific 
Sales Analysis 

Forecasting of volume of sales may be 
defined according to Bigelow, Kent, Wil- 
lard & Co., Inc., as methods for solution of 
these problems: 1. What can be sold. 
2. How many can ultimately be sold. 3. 
How many can be sold next year. 4. Where 
can these sales be made. 5. When can 
these sales be made. The answer to the 
first three might well be “market analysis’, 
and “quota setting” the answer to the last 
two. Examples are cited of the methods 
employed by Bigelow, Kent, Willard Co., 
Inc., giving intimate details, in order to 


show the study required of a sales problem 


such as forecasting sales. This company 
believes that the application of science to 
the selling function is in its earliest stages 
of development at present. The standard- 
ization of selling activities is probably at 
least two or three decades behind those of 
manufacturing. Dartnell Service Letter, 
November 9, 1929. 8 pages. 


Analysis of Selling Costs May Bring 
Bigger Profits Than More Sales 
Some of the old copy-book maxims are 

not true when put to the test. The old 

saying that one must either forge forward 
or slip backward is the principal reason 
for driving after more and still more 
volume of sales, regardless of consequences. 
Wide spread distribution is not an aid in 
itselfi—it is desirable only if it results in 
greater profits. A business does not neces- 
sarily need to grow in order to remain suc- 
cessful nor is it undesirable for a business 
to continue to make the same profit year 
after year. Going after large volume of 
sales may start a vicious circle. Success 


will bring increased plant capacity which 
results in over-production for the whole 
industry, thus increasing competition and 
the cost of selling. Sales cost figures 
should indicate why changes occur or 
whether any specific item of cost is actually 
higher than it should be, what the cost 
should be, and where and how to sell at the 
greatest profit. Cases are cited showing 
how this can be worked out. By Charles 
H. Hatch. Class and Industrial Market- 
ing, November, 1929, p. 82:3. 


Etude Des Marchés Quotas de Vente 


The sales quota is the amount of sales 
that may be rationally expected and aimed 
at, up to a date more or less distant. Final 
quota and immediate quota. 

Study of potential markets; businesses 
where sales depend on factors that are easy 
to determine; those where sales depend on 
others difficult to appreciate. Various 
methods of calculating the final quota. 
Methods of determining the quota possible 
of immediate attainment. 

An appendix gives notes on an experi- 
ment carried out in France. By Raymond 
Sachot. Fourth International Management 
Congress Proceedings, Mémoire CII, Sec- 
tion Commerce, p. 1:7. 


The “Inside Story” of the “A. & P.” 


Interesting figures are given on the 
amount of coffee, potatoes, eggs, evapor- 
ated milk, cans of salmon, and oranges sold 
over A. & P. counters last year. There 
are also statistics on the number of meat 
departments and bakeries. 

A. & P. advertising amounts to $6,006,- 
000 a year—about $400 per store. 

The 15,000 A. & P. stores scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific are reputed to 
fill the daily market baskets of some 5,- 
000,000 housewives. Commerce and Fi- 
nance, December 4, 1929, p. 2585:1. 


Keeping Tab on Selling Costs 
Selling costs should be figured as accu- 
rately as manufacturing costs. In the av- 
erage business the cost of selling may be 
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divided broadly into: traveling salesmen, 
agencies, house orders and overhead ex- 
pense. It is important that the record of 
each of these be kept separate and up-to- 
date. 

Total sales and selling costs stated de- 
partmentally and by individual salesmen 
and agents, each with figures for the cor- 
responding period during the previous year 
should be entered on the sales record with 
the current figures, showing total increases 
and decreases at a glance. Thus valuable 
data are obtained upon which to base future 
policy and by which to quickly stop any 
leakage. By J. J. Berliner, B.C.S. The 
Office Economist, November, 1929, p. 5:2. 


Shows Retailers How to Make Art and 
Style Pay 

In addressing the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts on “Making Style and 
Art Pay,” Clayton E. Gibbs, (after allud- 
ing to the Ford Motor Company, a manu- 
facturer of oilcloth, producers of iron beds, 
and a prominent towel producer) said that 
in these 4 cases style and art had been made 
to pay through the study of competitive 
manufacture, the study of allied merchan- 
dise manufacture, the study of fashion 
trends in the consumer mind, with the re- 
sults of these analytical studies specifically 
applied, and through line, color and texture. 
He also, after giving necessary qualifica- 
tions for the stylist, admonished them to 
contact sufficiently with sales people to get 
across the style elements in the merchandise 
to the customer. Retail Ledger, Nov., 1929, 
p. 3. 


The Consumer and Modern Retailing 


The development of retailing from the 
general store to the chain is traced 

Retailing today, having developed a few 
different general forms of which no one 
general form will replace the other in- 
cludes: 1. The Independent Store, special- 
izing in one general line and now extend- 
ing its scope through suburban stores or 
locations in other centers; 2. The General 
Store and Department Store, different types 


of the same form and offering no funda- 
mental change in its new “Merger” form; 
and 3. The Chain Store, standardized on 
product or price. 

The problem of both producer and re- 
tailer seems to call for more imagination 
—leading to a better understanding of the 
consumer—better judgment in the design- 
ing, producing and sale of goods, avoidance 
of over-production,—the cause of the great- 
est economic losses we have, whether in 
commodities like oil, coal, wheat, etc., or in 
manufactured goods—and a far better ad- 
justment to the volume of demand than 
has yet been revelad. Paper presented by 
Philip Le Boutillier, before The First 
Ohio Mnagement Conference, November 20, 
1929. 


No Possibility of Business Depression, 
Says Babson 


In order to obtain a true perspective of 
the sales outlook in Canadian business it is 
necessary to weigh some of the more salient 
features of current business. The recent 
crashes in both the United States and 
Canadian stock markets constitute the most 
disturbing element from a national sales 
viewpoint. The losses sustained on either 
side of the border will probably be felt in 
many lines of business, such as radios, au- 
tomobiles and various electrical appliances. 
Installment selling is going to pass through 
its first real test since its development. 
Luxury goods, some of which are always 
bought on time payments, will bear the 
burden of the stock market crash. The 
healthy condition of Canada’s fundamental 
barometers precludes the possibility of any 
general depression, although there will 
doubtless be a readjustment of business to 
slightly lower levels. The Canadian Pur- 
chasor, December, 1929, p. 9:1. 


How Exporting Fits into the Current 
Economic Picture 

The stabilizing value of export sales is 

facing its first test. No one can know for 

many months just what the effect of the 

market crash will be on any given busi- 
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ness or on business in general. Certain 
companies which have consistently devel- 
oped export markets, are now going to 
have an opportunity to give convincing 
demonstration of the stabilizing effect of 
foreign business. Some of these companies 
are the Gillette Safety Razor, National 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Is Reciprocal Buying a Handicap to 
Normal Development? 


People are naturally inclined of course to 
favor their business friends whenever it is 
possible to do so. But the trouble comes 
when this friendly relationship is used as 
the primary appeal and is made the basis 
of pressure when sales do not come in the 
ordinary way. Sales executives agree that 
business placed in this way is not likely 
to be permanent. Complaints concerning 
reciprocity have been so numerous in re- 
gard to the railroad industry in recent years 
that an investigation has been ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. The Rail- 
way Age says, “The railways maintain 
traffic departments to get traffic. They 
maintain purchasing departments to make 
purchases. Neither should dictate to the 
other how it should perform its function.” 
Manufacturers might well follow the same 
policy. By Charles Pemberton. Class & 
Industrial Marketing, Dec., 1929, p. 36:2. 


Cash Register, Underwood-Elliott Fisher 
and L. C. Smith-Corona. It will be neces- 
sary to have increased volume in export 
orders in order to obtain lower production 
costs in the next few months, or perhaps 
longer. By Walter F. Wyman. Printers’ 
Ink, December 5, 1929, p. 3:6. 


Achats Rationnels 

Rational buying from samples if it is 
done in a strictly scientific manner, taking 
price and quality into account, makes it 
possible to choose, without any possibility 
of error, the most advantageous of a num- 
ber of similar articles. Scientific buying 
is not, however, as yet extensively em- 
ployed although criticism is pretty general 
on buying methods. 

Normalization has this good effect on the 
problem of buying: the necessity of mak- 
ing a choice between samples of similar 
goods is rendered much easier though it is 
not dispensed with, which is the interest of 
rational buying. 

What is the reason for the small extent 
of rational buying from samples? Buyers 
must first of all be taught to judge the 
relative value of similar articles. By M. 
l’Intendant général Chayrou. Fourth Inter- 
national Management Congress Proceed- 
ings, Mémoire CXIII, Section Commerce, 
p. 1:7. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Giving 5,000 Salesmen the Manual 
They Want 

The make-up of the Maytag sales man- 
ual is meant to sell not the actual mate- 
rials of the product, but the service which 
the product will give. The contents of the 
new sales manual presents what the ma- 
chine will do, and why, with one major 
idea to a page. 

A careful record was kept of those to 
whom the manuals were shipped. Each 
manual has a number. Additional pages 


may be issued directly to each person to 
whom a manual has been shipped, thus 
allowing each man to keep his book up-to- 
date. Printers’ Ink, December 12, 1929, 
p. 41:3. 


How General Electric Teamed Adver- 
tising Forces for a “Big Push” 
The special drive for industrial electric 
equipment staged by the General Electric 
Company is an example of industrial ad- 
vertising which meshes perfectly with a 
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complete marketing program, including 
market analysis, sales promotion, and per- 
sonal selling. One of the chief objectives 
of the campaign was to lift electric heating 
out of the specialty class and give it into 
the hands of general salesmen handling 
the business, who would call on the special- 
ists only in unusual cases. Another ob- 
ject of the campaign was to focus the at- 
tention of industry in general upon this 
field, as yet comparatively little known. 
The results of the drive surpassed even the 
expectations of those in charge of it. Based 
on an interview with G. H. Starbuck. 
Class and Industrial Marketing, November, 
1929, p. 27:3. 


Experience of 127 Firms with Radio 
Broadcasting 


The actual experiences of firms are 
given, with facts and plans offering wide 
adaptation. It has been found that it pro- 
vides a good medium for introducing a 
new product where widespread publicity 
is desired in the shortest time. Report 
No. 306. The Dartnell Corporation. 39 
pages. 


For Best Results, Team Up Your Selling 
with a House Organ 

A recent survey of house organs under- 
taken by Barron G. Collier, Inc., disclosed 
the fact that there is little available mate- 
rial on this phase of advertising. While 
house organs cannot take the place of gen- 
eral or consumer advertising they can serve 
to team up production, advertising, selling, 
sales promotion and service, in a manner 
calculated to create a sense of institutional 


Salesmen: 


Why We Hold Three Sales Meetings 
Weekly 

The Timken-Detroit Co. holds three 

sales meetings a week regularly. These 

would be deadly if they were not properly 

planned and if the discussions were not 


interesting. The first meeting of the week 
is a general session. Here are covered 


strength and pride of membership. The 
cost of production is so low that the ad- 
vertising budget is not greatly increased; 
the average cost of the 410 magazines rep- 
resented in the survey showed that it was 
7.4 cents a copy. However, producing a 
house organ is no sinecure, and if it is to 
become a financial success and is to win the 
interest of its readers the editor must have 
administrative experience, a dash of aggres- 
siveness and plenty of tact, in addition to 
editorial ability. By Charles E. Town- 
send. The Car Card, December, 1929, p, 
3:2. 


Nonselling Employees Made Many Sales 

The superintendent of the Livingston 
Brothers store describes several types of 
sales contests which included successfully 
their non-selling employees. Each group 
of non-selling employees was identified with 
a selling department for a certain period, 
and it was up to each non-selling unit to 
boost sales for its particular selling de- 
partment during this time. The non-selling 
groups composed the “tell-a-friend” divi- 
sion. The awards to the winners of the 
selling and non-selling groups were two 
ten-day vacations in the Yosemite Valley. 
In the case of the non-selling employees 
the vacation was awarded after a drawing 
had been held by the winning non-selling 
group. Dramatizing these contests either 
as a horse race—the “Great Livingston 
Derby”—an automobile or airplane race 
helps stimulate the interest of the employ- 
ees. By H. W. Callahan. Retail Ledger, 
November, 1929, pp. 1 and 7. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


such subjects as company policy, current 
instructions and sales compaigns. The 
second session is carried out under the 
general classification of “meeting competi- 
tion.” In meeting No. 3, usually held Sat- 
urday noon, the general knowledge of the 
Timken heating service is covered. This 
meeting is devoted strictly to selling. An 
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interesting feature of the session is “the 
quick thinkers’ test.” A few questions are 
propounded and each salesman is given a 
limited time to write down the answers. 
This is done to keep the salesmen thor- 
oughly alert as to sales opportunities and 
methods. By E. V. Walsh. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, December, 1929, p. 75:2. 


Present Practice in Arranging Sales- 
men’s Earnings 

The principal feature of this report is 
three charts showing: 1. The net average 
earnings of salesmen by lines of business; 
2. Salaries and commissions paid salesmen 
by lines of business; 3. Relation of sales- 
men’s operating cost to total sales by lines 
of business. Each of these subjects is then 
treated in detail, giving the experience of 
various concerns. Report No. 304. The 
Dartnell Corporation. 81 pages. 


Educating Retail Sales People 


For one manufacturer who is attempting 
to educate the clerk behind the counter, 
there are probably fifty who do nothing. 
The manufacturers who are efficient and 
progressive concerning their other sales 
activities fall down on this vital point either 
because they have closed their eyes and ears 
to the need of work of this sort, or because 
they realize the need, but procrastinate. 
A number of manufacturers are success- 
fully using one or more of these plans: 1. 
Personal talks and demonstrations by the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen. 2. Personal 
letters written to the clerks by the manu- 
facturer’s sales manager. 3. Movie films. 
4. House organs or other direct mail pieces. 
5. Easy to understand manuals or instruc- 
tion booklets. 6. Trips to the factory. By 
Norman Lewis. Advertising & Selling, 
November 27, 1929, p. 23:2. 


Why Successful Salesmen Fail As 
Investigators 
Recommendations from the sales force 
which deal with product policies and trade 
methods should be carefully weighed by 
the sales manager. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that a firm was thinking of adding 


a new product to its line for the sake of 
increasing its sales. But it developed that 
the proposed product was being recom- 
mended by the men in the field simply as a 
panacea for poor sales. They argued that 
it would break down sales resistance on 
the part of the trade. However, because 
the sales manager wanted to be sure of his 
ground before spending the money neces- 
sary to bring out the new product, a mar- 
ket analysis was ordered made. The results 
of this showed that there were several ap- 
parent conditions entirely overlooked by the 
sa‘esmen because they were too close to 
the company’s business. Reasons were un- 
covered why purchases of the regular line 
had not increased. 

An investigator must be a trained man, 
but free from any personal interest which 
might tend to color any of his findings. 
Such a man cannot be a successful sales- 
man for a company. By J. Edward 
Scriven. Management, November, 1929, p. 
58 :3. 


What Shall We Do with Our Question- 
Mark Salesmen? 


The president of a company for which he 
was for many years the sales manager firmly 
believes that in at least half of the cases 
where employees are criticized for falling 
short of the mark it will be found that the 
criticism can more properly be directed at 
the executive over them. When he dis- 
covered that in many cases the men whom 
he discharged were turning out very sat- 
isfactorily with some other employer he 
made a more careful examination of his 
own methods of handling men. He was 
able then very often to cancel the interroga- 
tion sign and put a plus mark in its place. 
Methods of analyzing salesmen’s short- 
comings and helping them tc overcome their 
faults are given. By Stuart M. Richards. 
Advertising & Selling, November 27, 1929, 
p. 21:2. 


Die Eignung Zum Verkaeufer 
If we wish to avoid falling into exag- 
geration, psychological tests for profes- 
sional aptitude should not be made in view 
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of a profession in its widest application, 
but rather be limited to a definite form of 
activity. This is true particularly of the 
“Social trades” such as that of salesman. 

The circumstances upon which depends the 
success of a salesman derive from so many 
factors peculiar to the firm that employs 
him, that generalized tests become inappli- 
cable or their relative value cannot be 
checked. The only tests that can have 
a real value are those made in specific 
conditions. A scheme of tests for guidance 
in the choice of professions should be in- 
troduced into the curriculums of schools 
of salesmanship. The most vital qualities 
to be tested are those of persuasive con- 
versation with prospective customers, shop 
organization, personal appearance and calm 
temperament. By Karl Hackl. Fourth 
International Management Congress Pro- 
ceedings, Mémoire LX XIX, Section Com- 
merce, p. 1:3. 


1,000 General Electric Salesmen Enroll 
in Apartment House Course 

A sales training course, designed to help 
dealers’ salesmen develop large volume 
sales, principally among apartment houses, 
has been launched by the refrigeration de- 
partment of the General Electric Company. 
“No salesman of any high grade specialty 
product can do a good selling job without 
proper training and a thorough knowledge 
of his product,” said the manager of the 


sales promotion division. The retail sales- 
men’s course was prepared with this idea 
as its foundation, in order to give a work- 
ing knowledge of a specialty product. A 
complete plan of operation to promote 
apartment house sales is given in a large 
booklet. The entire campaign, minus the 
correspondence course lessons, has been in- 
corporated in a portfolio. By J. M. 
Headen. Sales Management, December 7, 
1929, p. 456:1. 


Five Watertight Rules for Hiring 
Successful Salesmen 


A five-point test is the unfailing guide 
used by the sales manager of the Frigidaire 
Corporation in one of its western branches. 
Experience has proved that an applicant 
must qualify in all five points. If he fails 
in even one point during the first interview 
he is apt to fall by the wayside. These 
points are: 1. Does he sell himself to me? 
2. Is he the type of man for the job? 3. Can 
he remain indifferent to discouragement? 
4. Can he control his temper? 5. Has he 
ambitions for advancement? However, in 
regard to the first point, if the man event- 
ually succeeds in overcoming any prejudice 
experienced at the outset, then he will 
doubtless be able to produce the same effect 
on others too, and accordingly he is tested 
on the other four points. By Paul S. Wig- 
gins. Sales Management, November 16, 
1929, p. 319 :3. 


Books Received 


Epochs in American Banking. By 
Noble Foster Hoggson. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1929. 254 pages. 
$5.00. 

A Textbook on Law and Business. By 
William H. Spencer. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 1116 
pages. $6.00. 

Short Cuts in Business Calculations. By 
Carl J. Becher. The Author, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, 1929. 101 pages. 

Gold and Central Banks. By Feliks 
Mlynarski, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 157 pages. $2.00. 


The Little Library of Self-Starters. (6 
volumes.) A New “Bag of Tricks” for 
Every Business. 60 pages. Old Speci- 
fication. 79 pages. The New American 
Tempo. 61 pages. The Sixth Prune. 
57 pages. Obvious Adams. 57 rages. 
The Subconscious Mind in Business. 60 
pages. By Robert R. Updegraff. A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago, 1929. Six 
Volume Set: $4.00. Single Volume 75 
cents, at | 

Principles of Economics. By Frederick 
S. Deibler. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1929. 552 pages. 
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Insurance Principles and Practices. By 
Robert Riegel and H. J. Loman, Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1929. 690 pages. $6.00. 

Elementary Statistics. By J. Harold 
Williams, Ph.D. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 200 pages. $2.00. 














Salesmanship for the New Era. By 
Charles W. Mears. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1929. 229 pages. $3.00. 


It is always fascinating for one who 
is interested primarily in the sale of a cer- 
tain commodity or service, life insurance 
in my case, to sit at the feet of a general 
marketing counselor such as Mr. Mears. 
The temptation to measure the effectiveness 
of the author’s words by the standards 
of one’s own sales problems is always 
great, and it is evidence of the writer’s 
complete understanding of general sales- 
manship that in this book the reviewer 
finds not a single statement that fails to 
hold for his own “special” problems. Isn’t 
it refreshing to discover again and again 
with what similar obstacles we are all 
contending ? 

“Salesmanship for the New Era” will 
prove helpful and stimulating to any sales 
manager. The author avows his purpose 
to be the dignifying and the simplifying 
of the business of selling. It differs from 
older sales treatises only as it most happily 
debunks the selling process and carries us 
further in the application of common sense 
to selling technique. The “new era” claims 
its advance over the old largely because of 
this common sense element, it seems to me. 
Mr. Mears succeeds admirably in his aim 
to make selling appear important, digni- 
fied, and free from tricks and chicanery, 
attractive, agreeable, and above all, a 
natural friendly process of business. 

Two introductory chapters serve to show 
the function performed by salesmanship in 


The International Financial Position of 
the United States. National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. New York, 
1929. 276 pages. $5.00. 

The Dartnell Direct Advertising Guide. 
Edited by J. C. Aspley. The Dartneli 
Corporation, Chicago, 1929. 352 pages. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


the nation’s business structure. Then come 
five chapters devoted to the salesman him- 
self, six chapters on the sale proper, and a 
summary. 

“Generally it is easier and more profit- 
able to offer what consumers desire than 
to try to market a product handicapped 
by consumer prejudice.” This statement 
from the introduction, carries a strong 
lesson which the author assumes all have 
learned, and yet I recall several concerns 
that would profit by digesting it. 

Chapter III on “Knowing the Prospect” 
is one of the book’s best. Here the author 
drives home with pertinent illustrations, 
of which he commands a wealth, the com- 
mon sense factor already mentioned. He 
convinces his reader of the superior impor- 
tance of the salesman’s service even over 
the goods being sold. He scotches the old 
notion of selling as a pitched battle, and 
substitutes the healthy idea of mutual gain 
to buyer and seller. I could wish that he 
had emphasized even more strongly the 
importance today of careful advance pros- 
pecting and planning. In my business at 
least, the big salesmen today are devoting 
more and more effort to advance informa- 
tion, and with enormous profit. 

Mr. Mears handles the worn subjects 
of the salesman’s appearance, his relation to 
his house, and so on, with unusual vigor 
and interest, and properly without apology. 
His strategy chapter, on the other hand, 
did not give me much. I am of the opinion 
that the only safe strategy for the aver- 
age salesman is careful and adequate prep- 
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aration in advance. After all, that’s why 
Johnnie Evers won the ball game so inter- 
estingly described. 

Chapter VIII on “Getting In” is per- 
fectly splendid. Again the author points 
out the naturalness of the prospect’s at- 
titude, and makes suggestions that are high- 
ly practical. This chapter introduces a 
group on attention, interest, objections, 
persuasion that contain as many sound 
comments on the fundamentals of sales- 
manship as I have read for a long time. 
The important subject of closing is given 
just the right emphasis, and while it is 
not as complete as it might well be, it does 
succeed in taking the bugbear aspect out of 
the close. 

As a whole, the book has two great 
lacks. There is too little attention given to 
the Organized Sales Talk. There is no 
attention given to Motivation in Selling. 
By Motivation I mean the importance of 
color in the sale—all those specific, con- 
crete, human interest details and illustra- 
tions of which Mears the author is mas- 
ter, but which Mears the salesman largely 
overlooks. 

Two major strengths are likewise noted. 
First, a sound and positive attitude on 
selling. Second, an able analysis of the 
sales process, relieved of bunk, and ampli- 
fied by many intensely practical sug- 
gestions. 

Vincent B. Corrin, 
Director of Education, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Mergers in Industry. National Industrial 

Conference Board, New York, 1929. 

205 pages. $3.00. 

This is the fourth volume in the series 
published for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board dealing with the problem 
of public policy towards industrial com- 
petition and combination. It is a com- 
panion volume with Mergers and the Law 
and concerns itself with.certain economic 
aspects of industrial consolidation. 

As far as the reviewer knows this is 


the first book published in this country 
which concerns itself solely with the 
economics of consolidation. The previous 
books in the field are amazingly preoccu- 
pied with the history of combinations and 
the development of the law in its dealing 
with them. At most they tuck away in 
one or two chapters, brief discussions of 
the economies of large scale production 
and the problem of prices. But they are 
primarily books of economic history. They 
deal with the attempts to obtain monopoly 
and the more or less nefarious competitive 
methods used by “big business” in the last 
half of the last century. That story is 
finished. Improved business practice and 
more effective legal interference have 
ended it. But our books and our teaching 
are still of that movement. To a large 


extent they are not significant in consid- 
ering the merger movement of today, 
where monopoly and price control are by no 
means the only economic considerations. 


The problems discussed in Mergers in 


Industry fall under two headings. The 
first is the degree of success of combina- 
tions, both financially and in terms of op- 
erative efficiency. The second is the effect 
of combinations in the field of. scientific 
advance, industrial fluctuations and com- 
modity prices. 


The method is usually that of taking a 
sample and studying it. In each problem 
considered the outstanding conclusion 
which must be drawn from the data is the 
wide divergence among the various con- 
cerns investigated. In most instances the 
conclusions drawn directly from the data 
are qualified because of the differences 
among industries and personalities. The 
outstanding criticism of the book is that 
these qualifications are often forgotten at 
later points and in the summaries, the con- 
clusions are often stated much too baldly. 

In terms of financial success industrial 
consolidations do not appear to have ob- 
tained large pre-war earnings. In fact 
they did rather badly. Security prices do 
not indicate any trend markedly different 
from that of other companies. The re- 
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viewer wishes to raise the question as to 
whether studies of pre-war earnings are 
particularly significant in examining the 
present trend. Perhaps no field has seen 
such rapid improvement since the war as 
management. It is quite possible that at 
the present time large concerns are realiz- 
ing economies which have always been po- 
tential but which have never been realized 
before. This holds true particularly in the 
field of marketing. There are some indi- 
cations that the gap between large and 
small enterprises not visible in the pre-war 
years might be more evident if the years 
from 1925 to the present had been ex- 
amined in detail. 

In considering operating efficiency the 
final conclusion is that “the advantages in 
production shown by this study to have 
been gained by industrial consolidations 
can scarcely be understated”. This gen- 
eralization is certainly not justified by the 
data. Material is presented concerning 
the output per labor hour but there is no 
indication that the variation in machinery 
as between the consolidations and the in- 
dependents is taken into account. The 
studies of the Federal Trade Commission 
for example show that the United States 
Steel Corporation operates at a very low 
labor cost. However, it uses more capital 
per unit of product than do the smaller 
companies. After an allowance is made for 
this additional capital the total cost be- 
comes greater than the total cost for the 
smaller companies. But even granting the 
data as significant there is no overwhelm- 
ing evidence in fayor of the consolidations. 

Concerning industrial research the case 
for the consolidation is somewhat more 
clear. But there is no recognition of the 
development of research by trade associa- 
tions and by institutes, which may in the 
long run be quite as effective as that by 
consolidations and which makes possible 
the continuation of a number of independ- 
ents in the field. 

The examining of the effect of consolida- 
tions on industrial fluctuations deals en- 
tirely with seasonal fluctuations. The data 


do not indicate that such flucations are 
less in consolidations but perhaps that 
there is more improvement in those indus- 
tries in which consolidations are found. 
The scientific conclusion is that the 
“analysis has yielded inconclusive results” 
and that “the margin of balance between 
conflicting interpretations is smaller”. Of 
course no conclusions concerning cyclical 
fluctuations can be drawn from these data 
although a summary chapter endeavors 
to do so. 


The problem of the influence of con- 
solidations on price movements is dealt 
with by building up three price indexes. 
The first is for 26 products in highly 
concentrated industries: the second is for 
14 products in industries containing minor 
consolidations, and the third is for 20 
products in industries with no consoli- 
dations. The conclusions are that in the 
first quarter century the prices in the first 
group rose 28.8 percent; in the second 
group 64.2 percent, and in the third group 
117.4-percent. On its face value it is an 
extraordinary indication that mergers 
have tended to keep prices down. There 
is, however, another possible explanation. 
The prices in group A which have ac- 
tually declined during the period are alum- 
inum, borax, copper, nickel, sulphuric acid. 
tin cans, and electrical goods. These are 
all instances where the price movement 
can be explained in terms of technical 
development rather than the presence of 
combination. They are all cases where 
large scale production yields its maximum 
economies. The reviewer is by no means 
convinced that the indexes consist of suf- 
ficiently comparable products, or even that 
consolidations are found in _ sufficiently 
comparable industries so that these rather 
limited price indexes can be taken as 
“strong presumption that the concentra- 
tion of industry has been a factor tending 
to resist the general upward movement 
of prices”. 

The critical comments of the reviewer 
should not be taken as indicating that this 
study should be thrown in the waste basket 
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in whole. A wiser verdict seems to be 
“not proven”. The significance of the book 
lies in its attempt to obtain proof. Most 
of the evidence is extremely valuable and 
should help in an ultimate appraisal of 
the combination movement. Where eco- 
nomic activity and economic success is the 
result or so many factors statistical anal- 
ysis is difficult. Certainly the study may 
be taken as destryoing the misconception 
that “industrial consolidations have 
provided a safe, easy, and sure way to 
business success”. ; 


Wicarp L. THorp, 
Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College. 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Rela- 
tions—1928. By Otto S. Beyer, Jr., 
Joseph H. Willits, John P. Frey, 
William M. Leiserson, John R. Com- 
mons, Elton Mayo, Frank W. Taussig. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929. 229 pages. $3.00. 

In the academic year 1928-29, the income 
from the Jacob Wertheim Research Foun- 
dation for the Betterment of Industrial Re- 
lations was applied to provide a series of 
lecures on various phases of industrial re- 
lations. These lectures are published in 
the present volume. 

The first three lectures by O. S. Beyer, 
Jr., Joseph H. Willits, and John P. Frey, 
have to do with specific industries—rail- 
roading, coal mining, and the metal trades— 
in which the economic factors are so indi- 
vidual in character that problems of indus- 
trial relations in each field have to be 
treated with reference to their special set- 
ting. The following three “Jurisdictional 
Disputes” by John R. Commons, “Contribu- 
tions of Personnel Management to Im- 
proved Labor Relations,” by William M. 
Leiserson, and “Maladjustment of the In- 
dustrial Worker,” by Eltori Mayo—are con- 
cerned with problems that must be faced in 
many, if not all, trades. The concluding 
chapter—“The Opposition of Interest Be- 
tween Employer and Employee: Difficulties 
and Remedies,” by Frank W. Taussig—is 


in the nature of a broad survey of general 
principles. 

The next steps toward the progressive 
solution of problems of industrial rela- 
tions are shown to include researches in the 
physio-psychological factors and compre- 
hensive studies and measures for economic 
readjustment. The lectures reveal also the 
need for extensive development of pains- 
taking scientific research in the field of 
social ethics, with a view to discovering 
and fostering those factors in human per- 
sonality and character which make for the 
organization of life with reference to high 
ideals of economic and moral productivity, 
awareness of common interest, mutual re- 
spect, and public service. 


Cost Accounting for Broad Silk Weav- 
ers. The Silk Association of America, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 263 pages. 


A Committee on Standardization of the 
Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Division of 
The Silk Association of America, Inc., has 
submitted this volume as a standard cost 
manual for the board silk industry. There 
are chapters on the following subjects: 
Cost System; Cost and Price Elements; 
Departmentalization; Material and Hold- 
ing Accounts; Direct Labor Cost; Burden 
or Overhead; Work in Process Account; 
Woven and Finished Stock Account; Sell- 
ing Expense; Administrative Expense; 
Other Price Elements and Statistics ; Chart 
of Accounts. The appendices contain some 
useful tables, a dictionary of silk terms, and 
other material of value. 


Cases in the Administration of Guidance. 
By John M. Brewer and others. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1929. 304 pages. 

A wave of vocational guidance experts 
is flowing from certain university train- 
ing departments out into the schools and 
other institutions. These young people 
usually have little information or expe- 
rience with vocations or with working con- 
ditions and their administration. This 
book attempts to place in their hands, and 
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in the hands of parents and others, actual 
cases of childrens’ problems and to convey 
more forcibly the fact that these children 
need help and guidance which is not now 
available. The administrative practices 
suited to the average accomplish an eco- 
nomic end but leave the youngsters flound- 
ering. Stated tersely, it is the business of 
the counselor to “sell” education to the 
pupils, as a preparation for something 
which shall be selected by the pupil and 
to give such guidance and stimulation of 
the pupils effort‘s toward his chosen goal 
as will yield him the greatest profit. The 
book aims to direct the counselor through 
numerous and varied illustrative cases to 
a wise use of guidance. 


Present-Day Labor Relations. By Paul 
F. Gemmill. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 312 pages. $3.00. 


No one can understand modern labor 
relations who is not familiar with the 
process by which Personnel Management 
has reached its present position of impor- 
tance as a factor in the adjustment of 
the relations between employers and em- 
ployees. That process may be described 
as the application by management to its 
labor problems of the same scientific spirit 
and methods with which it handles its en- 
gineering problems. But that modern man- 
agement still has far to go in this direc- 
tion is evident from the contrast between 
the bold exploration and experimentation 
with which all technical problems of 
production and marketing are attacked as 
compared with the timidity and traditional- 
ism which marks its approach to the prob- 
lems of collective bargaining, trade union- 
ism and other phases of “Joint Relations.” 

The very term “Joint Relations” which 
textbook writers have coined to describe 
collective dealing between wage-earners 
and employers is evidence of this timidity 
and traditionalism. All labor relations are 
of course joint relations; but apparently 
the idea was that the management’s fear 
of unionism and prejudice against col- 
lective bargaining might be avoided by the 


use of this nondescript term for the more 
exact and expressive words. 

Professor Gemmill’s book represents an 
attempt to face the realities of collective 
negotiation between employers and em- 
ployees, although it does not entirely avoid 
the timidity that usually characterizes dis- 
cussions of this subject in management 
circles. It is, however, an excellent begin- 
ning. In the words of the author, “it is 
an attempt to exafnine critically the lead- 
ing types of collective negotiation, and to 
review their merits and defects, from 
the points of view of the employer, the 
employee and the public. Trade unionism, 
employee representation, and the combina- 
tion, of the two which is commonly call- 
ed union-management co-operation, are 
treated in turn.” 

Of the ten chapters in the book, the 
author devotes two to the first subject, 
six to the second, and two to the last 
which he groups under the heading “in- 
dustrial democracy.” Whether this divi- 
sion represents the relative importance of 
the subjects would be immaterial, were it 
not for the statement in the preface that 
“it seems probable that the average student 
of labor problems and the business man 
can learn from these pages as much as 
they will need to know about labor re- 
lations of these kinds.” If one’s knowl- 
edge of joint or collective relations is to 
be limited to this book, it would seem that 
the labor movement with more than a 
century of history and development, with 
a world-wide membership greatly exceed- 
ing the number of workers covered by 
company representation plans, would re- 
quire much fuller treatment, than the 
author accords to it. 

The actual presentation of the material 
in the book, however, is exceedingly well 
done. It is simple, intelligent, judicious 
and apparently unbiased. Probably trade 
unionists will find less to quarrel with in 
it than those who favor employee repre- 
sentation. This is not because employee 
representation is inadequately presented, 
but because the juxtaposition of the rela- 
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tive merits and weaknesses of company 
representation plans and self-governing 
anions organized by employees themselves 
is bound to impress workers with the supe- 
riority of voluntary unionism. Only the 
recognition of this fact by employers and 
willingness on their part to stimulate the 
development of self-government and na- 
tional co-operation among company unions 
is likely to prevent the dissatisfaction 
which ultimately may result in the affilia- 
tion of most wage-earners with a national- 
ly organized labor movement in this coun- 
try similar to what has taken place in 
other countries. 


The concluding chapter of the book, en- 
titled “Steps Toward Industrial Democ- 
racy” leaves this as a definite impression. 
In this chapter the author reviews the 
statements in which “many prominent 
mianufacturers, merchants, bankers, pub- 
lic utility officials, and others high in our 
economic life have declared for a larger 
degree of democracy in economic activi- 
ties’; and he concludes that “it seems 
probable that in the course of some years 
or decades, as the case may be, industrial 
democracy will take definite shape and be- 
come a reality instead of, as at present, 
the dream of a handful of idealists.” 

But there is ample evidence in the book 
that neither trade unionism nor employee 
representation as now organized and con- 
ducted are likely to be the ultimate means 
of establishing democratic relations in in- 
dustry. Experiments in combining the best 
features of the two in the so-called union- 
management co-operative plans of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and _ the 
men’s clothing industry seem to show the 
method of development that our labor rela- 
tions are likely to take. The reasons for 
this cannot better be stated than in the 
words of the author: 

“Trade unionism is usually not repre- 
sentative of all workers in an industry, 
and to the extent to which it overlooks 
and neglects the semi-skilled and unskilled 
it is undemocratic. Employee representa- 
tion is superior to trade unionism in so far 
as it takes into account all workers in a 


given plant, and thus provides a broader 
type of representation; but the shop com- 
mittee system suffers from lack of power, 
and without power, as we have seen, there 
can be no industrial democracy. 

“ ...1f the cooperative idea of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Plan were combined 
with industrial unionism, it would seem 
that all of the advantages of trade union- 
ism, employee representation, and union- 
management co-operation should result. 
These advantages would include the pos- 
session of real power by the workers, and 
by all of the workers; the assurance of 
status and consequent release of the ener- 
gies of the employees for constructive 
work; and the close contacts, secured 
through joint committees, which have 
proved helpful in the solution of local 
problems.” 

W. M. Leltserson, 
Professor of Economics, 
Antioch College. 


Significant Post-War Changes in the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry. By 
George William Taylor. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1929. 
130 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this book has applied re- 
search and statistical analysis to the his- 
tory and present condition of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Industry for the purpose 
of determining the trends. As the trends 
are determined, preparation can be made 
for meeting the problems of the future. 

The manner of meeting the problems of 
the future has been suggested as a result 
of the interpretations derived from the 
author’s analysis of the abundant statistics 
collected from numerous sources. 

The normal state of American Industry 
is “change” and, as Professor Taylor in- 
dicates, “One of the most rapidly changing 
industries in the United States is the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry.” During the 
nine-year period ending with 1928 produc- 
tion increased 250 percent, and silk hosiery 
replaced cotton almost completely. The in- 
dustry has changed from one producing a 
very few lines of hosiery to one having a 
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great number of styles, colors and other 
novelty features. The investigation of this 
industry consisted in finding information 
that would supply answers to the following 
eight questions : 

1. “The extent of the increased yearly 
production of women’s  full-fashioned 
hosiery in the United States from 1919 to 
1928. 

2. “The question of whether or not this 
increase in production has been marked by 
an increase in seasonal operation. 

3. “The trends in unfilled orders and 
stock on hand in the industry, with em- 
phasis on the changes in management made 
necessary by these trends. 

4. “The conditions responsible for the 
increased production of  full-fashioned 
hosiery. 

5. “The estimated possibility of absorb- 
ing future increases in the production of 
full-fashioned hosiery. 

6. “The expansion of mill and machinery 
equipment in its relation to increases in 
hosiery production. Efficient equipment ex- 
pansion is of primary importance; the ab- 
sence of idle capacity depends upon it. 

7. “Changes in the type of knitting ma- 
chine produced, as well as the influence of 
style changes upon-the type of machinery 
desired by hosiery manufacturers. 

8. “The value in production of the older 
knitting machinery no longer adapted to 
newer style demands.” 

The increased development of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry has brought 
problems with it that management must 
solve. It is interesting to note Professor 
Taylor’s attitude on increased production 
in the following quotation: 

“Increased production is desirable from 
a social viewpoint. From it, material 
progress arrives.” 

The increase in production in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry may be con- 
sidered in that light as long as it is care- 
fully co-ordinated with demand. The au- 
thor warns manufacturers to avoid the un- 
desirable conditions and waste incident to 
the indiscriminate enlargement of produc- 
tion facilities. The following are some of 
the interesting trends discussed : 


1. The nine-year increase in equipment 
in this industry is over 500 percent. 

2. High speed production equipment in 
1924 was 5 percent of the total; in 1928 
it consisted of 50 percent of the new ma- 
chinery. 

3. Machine installations are being so 
planned that those machines requiring men 
operators only can be operated double shift. 


4. Popular hosiery has shifted from 39- 
gauge to 42-gauge, then to 45- and now 
into 48- and 51-gauge. 

A number of other interesting trends are 
disclosed and discussed. In addition to 
the equipment changes, a change in eco- 
nomic situation in this industry is best il- 
lustrated by the following quotation of the 
new problems faced by the leaders of in- 
dustry : 


“But, since the trade association with 
regulative powers is as yet non-existent 
in the full-fashioned hosiery industry, the 
business executive of the industry must 


realize that ‘management on a buyer’s mar- 
ket is quite a different thing from manage- 
ment on a seller’s market. On a seller’s 
market, production is but the hasty waste- 
ful process of giving material things a 
form or other quality which will satisfy 
insatiable and not over critical demand; 
on a buyer’s maket it must be more pre- 
cise and economical.’ If the full-fashioned 
hosiery market is changing its nature, as 
appears from our analysis of producton, 
the way out seems to be more attention 
to long run tendencies, a more accurate 
estimate of demand to prevent excessive 
inventories, and an attempt to assume a 
competitive position by reduction of costs 
based upon a more scientific internal man- 
agement. Market research, master plans, 
budgets and the like offer the means of 
securing lower prices without a disorgani- 
zation of distributive shares.” 

A complete reversal in management poli- 
cies is apparently taking place. The ma- 
terial in this book is an excellent example 
of what can be done by applying statistical 
research to isolated phases of American 
industry for the purpose of identifying man- 
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agement problems and suggesting methods 
and policies that will lead to stable, well 
co-ordinated and efficient operation of busi- 
ness in the future. 
E. E. Brarnxman, Industrial Engineer, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 





Economic Principles of Consumption. 
By Paul H. Nystrom. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1929. 586 pages. $5.00. 


In urging a better understanding of con- 
sumer demand, the author of this book 
presents three main objects to be served 
by the scientific study of consumption: 

“The first of these is to discover, if pos- 
sible, what order, law, or principle under- 
lies and governs consumption. 

“The second is to indicate how to re- 
direct production in the light of such order 
or law as may be found underlying con- 
sumption so as to eliminate or reduce the 
enormous waste and expense that now oc- 
curs in the production and distribution of 
undersired commodities. 

“The third object is to aid in establish- 
ing a basis of desirable standards of con- 
sumption which in turn may lead to a 
more rational use of earnings, better direc- 
tion of leisure time and greater or fuller 
satisfactions in life.” 

An ambitious program which this book 
endeavors to approximate by discussing in 
great detail such subjects as: 

The economic basis of consumption; the 
growing interest in this; consumers’ choice ; 
the social or public attitude toward con- 
sumption; population ‘and consumption; 
wealth and consumption; income and con- 
sumption; consumption as affected by the 
size and composition of the family; his- 
tory and development of family budget 
studies; the standard of living; food, cloth- 
ing, and housing; home furnishings and 
home operation; health maintenance; 


leisure and its uses; savings, and measures 
and indexes of consumer demand. 
A few quotations from the book will 
show the trend of Dr. Nystrom’s argument: 
“The desire to consume is obviously the 
main motive for working and producing. 


Most of the satisfactions of life are asso- 
ciated with, and come from, consumption, 
It is clear, then, that it is of great impor- 
tance to study the current standards of 
living and their underlying human motives. 
It may not be beyond the bounds of hope 
that such study may result in more ra- 
tional standards of living insuring more 
happiness and satisfaction therefrom.” 

The control exercised by producers is 
given as one of the factors affecting con- 
sumers’ choice. To what degree he con- 
siders this possible is discussed by Dr. 
Nystrom in the following passage: 

“There is common belief expressed by 
many writers on economics and business 
subjects that producers exercise a high 
degree of control through advertising and 
salesmanship. . . . The producer under- 
goes enormous risks in attempting to pre- 
dict what consumers will want and in pro- 
ducing goods in quantity and distributing 
them in advance of final consumers’ choice. 
From the producer’s standpoint it would be 
wonderfully simple if there were some 
formula for controlling consumers’ choice 
so that the market success of a given com- 
modity could be assured in advance. How- 
ever, there is no known formula by which 
producers can control the choice of con- 
sumers—or at least no manufacturer, no 
matter how successful he may be, seems 
at all certain that he possesses such a 
formula.” 

If the reader of this book ask of it that 
the findings of many economists on the sub- 
ject of consumption be presented in detail, 
he may consider it to have fulfilled its func- 
tion. No less than 71 tables and 29 plates 
are included, and a voluminous bibliography 
in itself gives evidence of the width of ma- 
terial consulted. 

Whether it have other value or whether 
it succeed in satisfying the three main ob- 
jects mentioned as being served by the 
scientific study of consumption, the reader 
may judge in some degree from the pas- 
sages quoted. 

R. F. Loverr, Manager, 
Personnel Research Department, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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